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Peacetime Draft 


The U. 8. Supreme Court would be forced 
to declare unconstitutional any system of 
peacetime military conscription, in the opin- 
ion of Harrop Freeman, law professor and 
constitutional student. 

In an article in the Virginia Law Review 
for December, he summed up his argument 
with the statement: 

“This article has not attempted to discuss 
whether peacetime conscription is or is not 
desirable. It has said that either the con- 
stitution will have to be amended or the 
military system will have to be formed 
in accordance with the present constitution” 
(i.e., a non-conscripted militia and a small 
standing army of volunteers). 

“Neither can those conscientiously op- 
posed to bearing arms be conscripted or 
trained in the militia for military service,” 
he declared. 

Tracing the history of the interpretation 
of conscientious objection, he reviewed the 
court decisions which state that any exemp- 
tion granted a CO is a matter of congres- 

(Continued on page 7) 


CPS Lore 


Another in the series of CPS stories and 
legends. The Reporter is attempting to 
collect these but cannot in all cases guaran- 
tee their complete accuracy. 


There arrived one day at a western CPS 
camp a young fellow eager to work, anxious 
to make a good impression. He went out 
to project with enthusiasm, determination 
and a complete lack of coordination. 

He was always bumping into something, 
banging his head or his elbows. When he 
had an axe in hand, no one would go near 
him. When finished with it, he was as apt 
as not to toss it over his shoulder. 

They tried him on a soil testing crew 
first. He wasn’t a success—never quite 
catching on to what they were doing. So 
they transferred him to a construction gang. 

Here he stumbled over some timber at 
the top of an excavation and fell on the 
man working at the bottom (luckily neither 
was seriously hurt). Next he jumped from 
the truck and caved in an earth-bank into 
some freshly poured concrete. 

While carrying timber over his shoulder 
he would swing around suddenly, hitting 
other assignees in the face. When safety 
precautions were explained to him, he 
would eagerly agree to do better. It didn’t 
help. 

They transferred him again, this time to 
a crew loading a dump truck with gravel. 
This he attacked with vehemence, happily 
throwing gravel on top of the cab, clear 
over the truck, or into the men at the 
other end. Once he walked into another 
man’s shovel and got a bad face cut. 

In despair, the project superintendent as- 
signed him to take care of the tools and 
supplies in the store room. 

Within a month, no one could find any- 
thing. The place was chaos. 

Everyone who knew him agreed that his 
actions were not malicious—quite the con- 
trary. But for his own safety and the gen- 
eral welfare of the camp and the work 
project there was only one answer—he was 
discharged. 


* ’ * 
Public Opinion 

The American Public is far more tolerant 
of conscientious objectors than it thinks 
it is. 

A series of three surveys by Dr. Leo P. 
Crespi of Princeton University’s Psychology 
Department showed that the majority of 
the public were even friendly toward COs. 
At the same time almost everyone queried 
believed that he was unique in this atti- 


tyde. 

Dr. Crespi’s findings are incorporated in 
three scientific papers soon to be published 
in the Journal of Psychology. They show: 

1. That on a scale designed to measure 
social rejection (tolerance) of COs, 56 per- 
cent chose 20 degrees (mild) or less on a 





The bulk of Dr. Crespi’s study on 
the public’s tolerance of COs is re- 
printed in the supplement with this 
issue. 

Significant sections of the other two 
studies will also appear in REPORTER 
supplements in the Feb. 1 and Feb. 15 
issues. 





100-degree scale ; 
grees. Meanwhile, the same people guessed 
that the average public reaction would be 
60 degrees, a position defined as social 
ostracism. 

2. That three-fourths of the public think 
the government should provide wages, fam- 
ily allotments and support for COs. “Es- 
timated postwar social discrimination is re- 
markably small.” 

3. That in a survey to measure the pub- 
lic’s approval or disapproval of COs as an 
abstract idea, a poll reflecting the extent of 
agreement with CO principles, 18.1 percent 
approved, 74 percent disapproved and 78 
percent had no opinion. 

The discrepancy between the public’s real 
attitude and what it thinks its attitude is 
may be damaging, Dr. Crespi warned, be- 
cause of the tendency of an individual to 
accept what he thinks others believe. 

Unless the true average attitude is made 
public, he said, it may ultimately creep up 
to the level of intolerance where people 
now think it is. 


Mistaken Notion 

Regarding the cause for this mistaken 
notion of intolerance, he was quite definite: 

“It is very probable,” he declared, “that 
any active antagonism that may have been 
manifested toward COs in this war has 
stemmed not from any general body of 
public, but from special groups like the 
American Legion. 

“Since they are so vocal, and since there 
has existed no data by reference to which 
their claims could be evaluated, these 
groups have succeeded in parading their 
minority views as general public opinion. 

“That their success has not been little 
is suggested by the inflated stereotype most 
people possess as to public antagonism 
toward COs.” 

Although the surveys were conducted for 
their scientific value without the knowledge 
of the NSBRO or the administrative 
agencies, Dr. Crespi pointed out, paren- 
thetically, that there was a utiJitarian as- 
peet to his findings. 

(Continued on page 2) 


37.3 percent chose 0 de- 


Manpower 


The administration was pushing for in- 
creased regulation of the nation’s man- 
power along a broad front last week, but 
there was some doubt as to how far the 
new Congress would go along. 

Neither was it clear how far the new 
legislation or regulations would affect COs. 
Some measures, it seemed evident, would 
mean very little to COs; others might 
have a disproportionate effect. 

President Roosevelt, for the second time 
in two consecutive annual reports, called 
for a national service (labor draft) law and 
this year asked also that nurses be included 
under the Selective Service Act. 

Meanwhile government agencies were 
urging a number of interim measures, some 
of which have already been adopted. Be- 
cause both the agencies and Congress are 
working on the manpower situation, there is 
generally a double approach to the prob- 
lems, although Congress may be expected 
to provide the final answer. 

“Washington observers” doubted that 
Congress would pass a general labor draft 
law, even with the current pessimism over 
the war situation. Some form of stopgap 
IV-F or “job-jumper” control was thought 
highly likely, however. 

“Work or fight” regulations aimed at 
men occupationally deferred who change 
jobs without permission from their local 
boards have already been put into effect. 

These regulations are now being extended 
administratively to the four million IV-Fs, 
an extension made possible by the army’s 
agreement to lower its physical require- 
ments to accept IV-Fs who either change 
jobs without permission or who refuse to 
move out of a non-essential job into some 
necessary activity. 

Congressional Action 

This action may soon be reinforced and 
amplified by Congress which is expected 
also to differentiate between such inductees 
and regular servicemen. The former would 
not be eligible for bonuses, allotments, or 
other benefits. 

The effect on COs of such a law was not 
entirely clear. Those not now in essen- 
tial work may simply be ordered to CPS 
regardless of their physical condition and 
presumably some special project might be 
set aside for them. 

(Continued on page 7) 


IV-E Discharged 


Men who have been discharged 
CPS are no longer classified IV-F but IV-E- 
discharged, a classification which cannot be 
reopened by local boards but only by the 
director of Selective Service. 

This is in line with the policy of desig- 


from 


nating men discharged from the armed 
forces as I-C-discharged rather than IV-F. 

The new policy may be important, the 
NSBRO emphasized, in any forthcoming 
IV-F draft. 

Men already released from CPS for 
physical reasons and given a IV-F classifi- 
cation should cite Selective Service reg- 
ulations Paragraph 622.51 (d) if there is 
any question as to their status. 
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Affiliations 


Organizations affiliated in the NSBRO in- 
clude: 

Assemblies of God—General Council. 

Baptist—American Baptist Home Mission 
Society. 

Brethren Service Committee. 

Catholic—Association of Catholic COs. 

Christadelphian Central Committee. 

Christadelphian Service Committee. 

Church of God—Indiana. 

Church of God—Seventh Day. 

Congregational Christian—Committee for 
COs. 

Disciples of Christ—Department of So- 
cial Welfare. 

Dunkard Brethren Church. 

Dutch Reformed Church. 

Episcopal Pacifist Fellowship. 

Evangelical Church—Board of Christian 
Social Action. 

Evangelical and Reformed Church Com- 
mission on Christian Social Action. 

Evangelical Mission Covenant. 

Fellowship of Reconciliation. 

First Divine Association in America, Inc. 

Friends—American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. 

Jewish—Central Conference of American 
Rabbis Committee on COs; Jewish Peace 
Fellowship; Rabbinical Assembly of 
America. 

Lutheran—Augustana Lutheran Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation; Lutheran Peace Fel- 
lowship. 

Megiddo Mission. 

Methodist—Commission of World Peace. 

Mennonite Central Committee. 

Molokan Advisory Board. 

Pacifist Principle Fellowship (Christian 
Scientist). 

Pentecostal Church, Inc. 

Pentecostal Assemblies of Jesus Christ. 

Presbyterians — Committee on Presbyte- 
rians in CPS. 

Seventh-Day Adventists—Commission on 
National Service and Medical Cadet Train- 
ing. 

Unitarian Pacifist Fellowship. 

United Brethren. 

Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom. 

Young Men’s Christian Association. 


Consultative Member 


Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America: Committee on the CO. 


c Opinion—(from page 2) 

“All individuals familiar with the prob- 
lems of COs would unhesitating]l y admit 
the overwhelming importance o public 
opinion as a determinant of policies of 
treatment,” he wrote. 

“Yet no one concerned with those 
policies, either in this or in the last war, 
has apparently made any effective effort to 
acquire a controlled systematic appraisal of 
this public opinion. 

“In justice to COs, their treatment 
should not be influenced by what any per- 
son or group, however educated, believes 
public opinion toward COs to be. To the 
extent that CO policies are based upon 
what the public will accept, this public 
opinion must be ascertained through con- 
crete studies like the present one.” bed 


Scope of Surveys 

Two of the surveys, those concerned with 
the amount of public tolerance and public 
opinion on significant CO issues, were not 
drawn from full-scale national samples, but 
~— conducted in and around Trenton, 

The third, measuring public approval and 
disapproval, was drawn from the nation at 
large and was conducted by the Office of 
Public Opinion and Research, under the 
directorship of Dr. Hadley Cantril. 

The Trenton surveys, though limited in 
scope, were carefully drawn to follow the 
national proportions of rich and poor, well 
and poorly educated, men and women, old 
and young, so that they are at least indica- 
tive of national sentiment, he believes. 

Even if the national average were twice 
as disapproving as the Trenton average, 
which is unlikely, he felt, “the average 
public reaction to COs would still be to 
accept them as closely as speaking ac- 
quaintances—certainly far short of any real 
antagonism.” 

Public tolerance was measured on a scale 
which ranged from “I feel that COs should 
be shot as traitors” (100 degrees) to “I 
would treat a CO no differently than I 
would any other person, even so far as 
having him become a close relative by 
marriage (0 degrees). 

More than a third (37.3 percent checked 
the 0-degree position, while slightly more 
than half (56 percent) chose 20 degrees or 
less. Twenty degrees was typified by the 
statement, “I would accept COs only so 
far as having them as friends.” 

When individuals were asked what they 
thought the prevailing public sentiment 
was, the average guess was 60 degrees, “I 
don’t want anything to do with COs.” 

Lew Ayres 

To supplement his survey, Dr. Crespi 
also included a question about an individ- 
ual CO, Lew Ayres. 

Two-thirds (67.9 percent) believed Ayres’ 
movie popularity had decreased as the re- 
sult of his CO stand; 18.2 percent thought 
it had not been affected. This represents 
the public “stereotype.” 

Actually, when asked what their own re- 
action would be, almost two-thirds said 
they would be just as willing to see Ayres’ 
pictures; only 30.5 percent said they would 
be less willing. 

“Toward an individual well known CO, 
as toward COs in general,” Dr. Crespi com- 
mented, “it would seem that public dis- 
crimination is commonly believed to be 
much greater than it turns out to be in 
actual fact.” 

Regarding specific opinion on CO issues, 
the surveys revealed, just as in its general 
attitudes, the public shows substantial tol- 


erance toward COs themselves but limited 
agreement with their principles. 
Four-fifths indica that they believed 
in the principle of alternative service for 
0 


Ss. 

Tihree-fourths thought that the govern- 
ment should provide wages and family al- 
lotments, the great majority of these feel- 
ing that compensation should be the same, 
rather than less than, a private in the army. 

On the other hand, 80 percent said they 
were against allowing men of draft age to 
choose whether or not they would fight in 
this war, and 87 percent opposed alvaden 
COs to persuade other men to become COs 
during the war. This again, Dr. Crespi 
said, is a reflection of disagreement, rather 
than an indication of intolerance. 

The same line was drawn in estimations 
of postwar reactions to COs. The majority 
said they would be just as friendly to COs 
as to others after the war, but the per- 
centage dropped where agreement with CO 
principles came into the picture. As a re- 
sult, COs must expect more discrimination 
in the political field, for example, or in a 
job where the employer might feel that 
a CO’s views would offend customers. 


One-Fifth Approve 


In the national sampling of the public’s 
approval or disapproval, Dr. Crespi dis- 
covered that nearly one-fifth approved of 
COs, i.e., either agreed with them or 
thought there should be COs. 

Of those who approved, the average was 
53.8 degrees, closer to strong than moderate 
approval (on a scale ranging from 100 de- 
grees, extreme approval, to minus 100 de- 
grees, extreme disapproval). 

Of those who disapproved, the average 
was minus 78.5 degrees, substantially very 
strong disapproval. The overall average 
was minus 52.6 degrees, midway between 
moderate and strong disapproval. 

Of the total group, 15.6 percent did not 
know what the term “conscientious ob- 
them meant until it was explained to 
them 

Education proved to be the most im- 
portant variable, the study showed, with 
almost twice as many among the college 
educated approving of COs as among those 
who had only a grammar school education. 

Women’s reactions were almost exactly the 
same as the men’s, but this was regarded as 
significant since during the thirties women 
showed themselves to be, in general, more 
pacifistic than men. 

Different age groups, also, showed no ap- 
preciable comparative difference in attitude. 

The upper economic levels were more 
approving than the poorer groups, but this 
was regarded more as a reflection of edu- 
cation than anything else. 

City dwellers yielded more approval than 
those from rural areas; Republicans were 
more approving than Democrats; non- 
church members more approving than 
church members; those without relatives in 
the armed forces more approving than those 
with. Some of the comparisons were not 
marked enough to be considered significant 
without further proof. 


Sectional Differences 

The various sections of the country 
showed widely different results. The Mid- 
die Atlantic States were the least disap- 
proving of COs, minus 37.8 degrees or even 
less than the overall average of college 
educated. 

The Pacific Coast was also fairly low, 
then New England, then the Far West, then 
the South, then the most disapproving of 

(Continued on page 7) 
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Public Opinion Survey Shows 


Majority Friendly Toward COs 


By DR. LEO P. CRESPI 


The present inquiry is the third in a systematic series of studies of public opinion 


toward conscientious objectors to war. 


The motivation for this project has derived in large part from a state of affairs that has 
been a source of puzzlement to the ‘writer. All individuals familiar with the problems of 
COs would unhesitatingly admit the overwhelming importance of public opinion as a 


determinant of policies of treatment. 
Yet no one concerned with 


opinion. 


Perhaps such an investigation has not been initiated up to the present because no one 


has felt it necessary. Does not everyone 
know what public opinion toward COs is in 
time of war? Extreme antagonism, of 
course. 

COs are a small, untractable minority 
setting themselves up in defiance of the will 
of the majority—and in not just a small 
issue but in a matter of life and death. 

Prof. (Clarence M.) Case who wrote per- 
haps the best known book about the COs of 
the last war (Non-Violent Coercion, 1923) 
no doubt reasoned somewhat in this vein. 
He apparently felt no need for surveying 
representative samples of the public before 
making such a statement about public opin- 
ion toward the COs as “the crushing dis- 
approval of the multitude of his fellows.” 

Case states further, “Neither the militar- 
ist temper nor the popular mood has aught 
for pacfists but ruthless suppression.” 

Public opinion toward COs need not be 
measured when it is, as Case holds, just an- 
other instance of “the popular contempt 
and hostility always characteristic of the 
conforming majority toward any unyield- 
ing minority.” 

The first study by the present writer sub- 
jected to test in a student population this 
“crushing disapproval” view of popular 
opinion about COs. 


Students Practically Neutral 


The outcome was an unequivocal dem- 
onstration that such a characterization, at 


‘ those policies, either in this or in the last, war, has appar- 
ently made any effective effort to acquire a controlled systematic appraisal of this public 





Dr. C respi | 


Although not a pacifist himself, 
Dr. Leo P. Crespi, of Princeton Uni- 
versity’s Psychology Department, has 
beer studying the public’s reaction to 
conscientious objectors for the past 
two years. 

Out of his work have come four 
major studies. The first, dealing with 
the attitude of college students toward 
COs, was published in the Journal of 
Psychology last year. (See digest in 
Sept. 1 Reporter). 

The remaining three, also to ap- 
pear in forthcoming issues of the 
Journal of Psychology, will be carried 
as fully as possible in successive 
numbers of The Reporter. The cur- 
rent study, No. 3, is presented first 
because of its great interest to COs. 

It is the understanding of the 
NSBRO that Dr. Crespi’s work can 
not easily be challenged. He is an 
associate of Dr. Hadley Cantril, the 
final authority in matters of opinion 
samples, and information for one of 
the studies was gathered by Dr. Can- 
tril’s organization, the Office of Pub- 
lic Opinion Research. 

















least for the college student elements of the 
general population, is definitely in error. 
The average attitude was practical neutrality—no substantial approval or disapproval. 
Furthermore, as indicated by a series of questions on CO issues, the subjects did not in 
general seek the “ruthless suppression” of COs, but wished to treat them in a fair and 
reasonable manner. 

In the second inquiry a national sample of the public at large was interviewed as to 
the degree of approval or disapproval of COs in general. The results demonstrated that 
though there was considerable disapproval on the average (between moderate and strong) 
the public attitude could hardly be characterized as “crushing disapproval.” It was found, 
further, that any generalization about popular disapproval would have to be conditioned 
by the fact that nearly one-fifth of the public oved of COs. 

In evaluating the results of the national study, it became increasingly the conviction 
of the writer that in formulating policies toward COs the important information in respect 
to public opinion is not so much the amount of general approval or disapproval, but the 
amount of active discrimination or social rejection. 

A Republican, for example, might strongly disapprove of a Democrat, but that is per- 
haps not a serious or even a significant matter unless the abstract disapproval expresses 
itself in the refusal of the former to accept the latter as a relative by marriage, or as a 
friend, or as a speaking acquaintance. 

Assessment of the amount of public approval-disapproval toward COs falls short of 
indicating whether or not there is “popular contempt and hostility.” 


To Measure Social Rejection 


Stemming from the above considerations, the first aim of the present inquiry is to 
assess public attitude toward COs in terms of actual discrimination or social rejection 
instead of, as before, in terms of general approval-disapproval. 


A second aim is to assess, in distinction 
to public attitude, what might be termed 
public stereotype: namely, what people in 
eeneeel believe public attitude toward COs 
to be. 

In the absence of actual studies of public 
opinion, this stereotype has been the major 
determinant of policies toward COs. It is 
a matter of no little importance to see if 
the public stereotype squares with the 
actual public attitude. 

Case’s stand gives any hint, the stere- 
otype may be a great exaggeration of the 
real amount of public disapprobation. 
Needless to say, if such is the case, this is 
a matter of very serious concern to COs 
and all persons interested in a well-consid- 
ered treatment of their problems. 

Here Dr. Crespi explained in some detail 
his polling techniques. Trained interview- 
ers were used and, while the number of 
subjects was small, 308, the survey was con- 
ducted along the lines recommended by 
Dr. Hadley Cantril who has discovered that 
small representative samples, if accurately 
drawn, can give results “astomshingly par- 
allel” to those obtained by conventional 
size surveys (around 3,000 cases). Care was 
taken to follow the national proportions as 
to economic status, sex and age. 

In avoiding special difficulties, no Negro 
respondents were gathered in the present 
sample. The writer plans to appraise the 
attitude of Negroes in a separate study. It 
is easily possible, in comparing the attitude 
of Negroes with that of whites, that the 
former group will prove the more tolerant 
of COs—because less won over to participa- 
tion in a “white man’s war.” 


Thermometer 


To measure both public attitude and 
public stereotype in the present inquiry, the 
writer utilized a Social Rejection Ther- 
mometer (SRT) which has been employed 
previously in the study of college students. 


joo} I FEEL THAT CONSCIENTIOUS 
OBJECTORS SHOULD BE 
SHOT AS TRAITORS. 


I FEEL THAT COS SHOULD 
BE IMPRISONED. 


60] I DON'T WANT ANYTHING 
TO DO WITH C.O.’s. 


40} | WOULD ACCEPT C.05 ony 
SO FAR AS HAVING THEM FoR 
30} SPEAKING ACQUAINTANCES. 


20] 1 WOULD ACCEPT C.0,'s ONLY SO 
FAR AS HAVING THEM FOR 
10] FRIENDS, 


QO] I WOULD TREAT AC.O. NO 

DIFFERENTLY THAN T WouLD 
ANY OTHER PERSON, EVEN SO 
FAR AS HAVING HIM BECOME 
A CLOSE RELATIVE BY 
MARRIAGE, 








The above scale, it may be seen, ap- 
proaches the degree of discrimination in 
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public reaction to COs rather than simply 
the ideational approval-disapproval of the 
point of view. 

The respondents were first requested to 
indicate how many degrees their own feel- 
ing about COs, taken by and large, would 
represent on this thermometer. 

Then they were asked to indicate the 
number of degrees, in their opinion, that 
the attitude of the public in general—rich 
and poor, men and women, young and 
old—might average on the scale. The ques- 
tion was directed toward the stereotype of 
public opinion toward COs. 

To supplement stereotype and attitude 
toward COs in general, a question was put 
to the public to tap their stereotype and 
atitude toward a particular well known CO. 
Lew Ayres was chosen as the optimum sub- 
ject. The question was as follows: 

“You may remember that a little while 
back Lew Ayres, the movie star, announced 
himself a conscientious objector when called 
to duty. 

“a. Do you believe that his movie popu- 
larity decreased, increased, or was not af- 
fected by his stand? 

“b. Would his being a conscientious ob- 
jector make you less willing to see his pic- 
tures, or wouldn’t it make any difference?” 


Stereotype vs. Attitude 


Part of this item was intended to throw 
light upon public stereotype by inquiring 
of the respondent how the public in general 
would react toward Lew Ayres’ pictures 
after he had announced himself a CO. Part 
of it was intended to indicate the respond- 
ent’s own attitude by asking how he him- 
self would react to Ayres’ pictures. 

The term stereotype is employed in this 
paper to embrace the view that individuals 
possess about public opinion on an issue. 
Stereotype is distinguished from attitude 
in that the latter may be taken to denote 
the individual’s own opinion. 

Stereotype is not an inappropriate term 
to use in the present context as in the 
absence of actual studies of public opinion 
toward COs the prevalent conceptions of 
public opinion on this issue must have more 
or less uncritically derived from second- 
hand cultural sources. 

Since the “climate of opinion” about pub- 
lic opinion toward COs, rather than more 
factual judgments, have this far formed the 
basis for inferring the impact of CO poli- 
cies upon the public, it is very important 
to ascertain the nature of this stereotype. 


Results 


Estimates of the average public opinion 
toward COs are most typically character- 
ized on the scale by the 60-degree position. 
This is defined by the statement, “I don’t 
want anything to do with COs.” 

So it is apparent that the prevailing 
stereotype of what public opinion is toward 
COs is not less than complete ostracism. 
The stereotype has it that the public will 
not accept COs even as speaking acquaint- 
ances, far from having them as friends or 
as close relatives by marriage. 


Prof. Case then is not alone in believing 
that the public evinces “crushing disap- 
proval” toward COs—the public itself would 
seem to share this view. 

So much for what the public in general 
believes public opinion toward COs to be. 
Let us go on to see what it actually is. 

The largest proportion of the public 
evinces on the SRT no rejection whatso- 
ever. More than one-third of the respond- 
ents, 37.3 percent, chose 0 degrees of rejec- 
tion as their own position. Fifty-six per- 
cent of the group chose 20 degrees or less 
on the thermometer scale, thus authorizing 
the generalization that over a majority of 
the public will accept COs during this war 
as friends or closer—in most cases with no 
reservations; i.e., as close relatives by mar- 
riage. 

The prior national study has revealed 
that for the middle Atlantic states, 71.5 
percent of the public disapproved of COs 
with an average disapproval of approxi- 
mately 40 degrees—moderate disapproval. 

Comparison of this result with the pres- 
ent findings verifies the suspicion that idea- 
tional disapproval cannot be directly inter- 
preted as social rejection or discrimination. 
The latter can be quite small even with a 
substantial amount of the former. Of the 
two there can be no doubt thai social re- 
jection is the really significant variable in 
evaluating the impact of CO policies upon 
the public. 


Maximum Estimate 


Astonishingly small though it may be, the 
amount of social rejection which this study 
reveals to characterize public attitude must 
be considered in some respects as a maxi- 
mum estimate rather than as a minimum. 
For two reasons the real amount of rejec- 
tion in the population sampled in this 
study could well be even less. The first 
and most important hinges upon the dis- 
a between public vs. private atti- 
tude. 

In this respect, (R.L.) Schanck found in 
his definitive study that Methodists ex- 
pressed attitudes more in conformity with 
conventional precepts in public than they 
actually held in private. There was a pull 
toward conventionality in the public atti- 
tudes—window dressing in deference to the 
prevailing codes. 

Every likelihood exists that a similar 
mechanism operates to complicate the as- 
sessment of atitudes toward COs. The pre- 
vailing code is strong rejection, as attested 
to by the respondents themselves. The 
effect of this “impression of universality” 
with respect to strong antagonism toward 
COs would be to increase the publicly 
acknowledged degree of disfavor on the 
part of many people who are in private 
perhaps much less antagonistic in their at- 
titude. 

This inflationary effect may be consider- 
able in view of the fact that the prevailing 
stereotype of public antagonism toward 
COs is a great exaggeration of the true 
state of affairs. 

If the above considerations seem reason- 
able, a major implication arise§: namely 
were the falsity of the public stereotype 
made widely known, the impact of this in- 
formation would be to reduce the amount 
of expressed discrimination even lower than 
the value obtained. 

Such a reduction would occur because the 
pull toward increased antagonism arising 
from a falsely assumed convention would be 
largely eliminated. Dissipation of the 
“pluralistic ignorance” would topple the 
whole stereotype. 


Pull to Middle 


A second reason why the amount of social 
rejection obtained in the present study 
must be looked upon as a maximum rather 
than a minimum estimate is the fact that 
upon any scale ipdividuals have some ten- 
dency to gravitate toward the middle, irre- 
spective of the material content of the 
scale. Any such tendency would act on the 
SRT to increase the amount of rejection 
manifested by the public since the bulk of 
the judgments fell below the middle of the 
scale employed. 

This striking discrepancy between fact 
and belief immediately raises two signifi- 
cant questions: 

First, why is it the conventional opinion 
that there is strong public antagonism to 
COs? Second, what are the reasons for the 
fact that actual public attitude toward 
COs during this conflict is so tolerant? 

Both of these queries merit extended dis- 
cussion. The answer to the first, the writer 
will develop, derives in part from the 
swathe of anti-CO propaganda which filled 
the newspapers in World War I, and the 
fervor aroused by “a war to end war.” 

The answer to the second question prob- 
ably stems in no small part from the fact 
that the present conflict is World War J] 
with the vast disillusionment of World War 
I so freshly in the public mind. 

A matter of very serious practical con- 
cern arises from the discovery of the great 
discrepancy between the social ostracism 
that the people believe to be the public 
reaction to COs and the considerable toler- 
ance that is actually the common response. 


Fear of Criticism 


In determining the policies of the War 
Department towards COs, the probable re- 
action of public opinion has always been the 
major consideration. As Norman Thor:nas 
remarked in accounting for the dilatoriness 
of the War Department in formulating a 
policy for COs in World War I, “it was 
afraid of public clamor if it did the un- 
popular thing and so was feeling its way.” 

In the present war the same considera- 
tions underlie the actions of Selective Serv- 
ice officials in their treatment of COs. As 
the American Civil Liberties Union remarks 
with reference to CO policy in this war, 
“One of the chief causes of the slowness 
with which conscientious objectors have 
been released to useful work has been the 
fear of public criticism.” 

Now, from what sources has the charac- 
ter of this all-important public opinion been 
derived? It is all too probable that it has 
been judged not from systematic surveys of 
representative samples, as the present proj- 
ect appears in this respect to be the first, 
but largely from  stereotype—what  in- 
dividuals believe public opinion to be. 

If this is true, it means that proposed 
policies have been accepted or rejected up 
to the present upon the basis of presumed 
“popular contempt and hostility” towards 
COs which this paper indicates does not in 
fact exist. 

If in the present war harsh policies in the 
treatment of COs have been instituted and 
justified on the grounds of a harsh public 
opinion, there would seem to be demanded, 
in simple justice, immediate reconsideration 
in view of the considerable doubt which the 
findings of this paper cast upon the under- 
lying assumption. 


Lew Ayres 


Sometime prior to this study, Lew Ayres, 
a well known actor, had announced himself 
a CO when called to duty. Since this occur- 
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rence received wide publicity, Lew Ayres 
became a convenient subject for investiga- 
tion. 

The first part of the question was directed 
to the stereotype: it inquired of the re- 
spondent whether he believed Lew Ayres’ 
movie popularity decreased, increased, or 
was not affected by his stand. 

The results revealed that over two-thirds 
of the public, (67.9 percent), believed his 
popularity had decreased; 18.2 percent be- 
lieved it had not been affected. The re- 
mainder of the group (13.3 percent) barring 
0.6 percent who felt that his popularity had 
increased, had no opinion in the matter. 

The typical stereotype then, it can be 
safely said, is that Lew Ayres’ movie popu- 
larity decreased with his becoming a CO. 

The second part of the question sought 
the respondent’s own reaction—*Would his 
being a CO make you less willing to see his 
pictures, or wouldn’t it make any differ- 
ence?” Almost two-thirds of the public felt 
that Ayres’ action wouldn’t make any dif- 
ference to them. Only 30.5 percent said 
they would be less willing to see his pic- 
tures. 

Comparison of these results suggests the 
same discrepancy between stereotype and 
attitude so obvious in public opinion to- 
ward COs in general. Although over two- 
thirds of the respondents believe Ayres’ 
movie popularity decreased with the people 
in general, less than one-third indicated that 
they themselves were less willing to see his 
picture. 

Such a large proportion of the public ex- 
pressing the belief that the people in gen- 
eral resent Lew Ayres’ action, though they 
themselves do not, can only suggest the 
pull of the stereotype in the judgment of 
public attitude. Toward an individual well- 
known CO, as toward COs in general, it 
would seem that public discrimination is 
commonly believed to be much greater than 
it turns out to be in actual fact. 


Reactions Compared 


At this point Dr. Crespi went into some 
detail to compare the reactions to COs of 


men us. women, the old vs. the young, and 
the educated vs. the uneducated. 
Regarding economic status: 


There is a general picture of similarity in 
mean stereotype toward COs whether the 


give somewhat lower estimates of public 
stereotype. 

Since the higher educational levels ex- 
pressed such a tendency and economic status 
is appreciably correlated with education, a 
parallel economic trend is only to be ex- 
pected. Because the writer feels the reasons 
for this trend are probably more related to 
education than to income level, suggestions 
for explanations have been made in the sec- 
tion on educational differences in stereotype. 


Regarding men vs. women: 


The results obtained in the sex break- 
down are most interesting. The mean at- 
titude of men and women come out almost 
exactly the same, 27.3 degrees for the men 
and 27.0 degrees for the women. In other 
words, in a representative sample, there is 
absolutely no difference between men and 
women in the average amount of social 
rejection they will accord COs. 


Women No Longer More Tolerant 


In the prior study the writer reviewed 
considerations indicating that women, par- 
ticularly college educated women, were, 
prior to the war, more favorably inclined 
toward COs than were men, 

The findings of the present study join 
with the national results in showing that 
women can no longer be considered more 
tolerant of COs, at least in the general at- 
titude. 

Regarding age: 

The age difference in attitude is not large 
enough to attest to its reliability. What 
difference there is, however, tends to suggest 
that younger members of the public (under 
40) are slightly less antagonistic towards 
COs on the average than are the older 
people. 
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between sex or age groups. For the eco- 
nomic levels there is an indication that a 
greater proportion of the upper level be- 
lieve that Lew Ayres’ movie popularity de- 
creased with his becoming a CO. With, 
however, so few cases at the upper economic 
level this apparent difference is not reliable, 
so it is premature to attempt an explana- 
tion. 

The attitude toward Lew Ayres shows 
some differences on all three variables—sex, 
age and economic status. The sex difference 
is definitely a reliable one and indicates 
that fewer women than men are less willing 
to see Lew Ayres’ pictures upon his be- 
coming a CO. 


May Be Less Harsh 


This finding suggests a possibility which 
will be examined in the following paper, 
that though women show the same amount 
of approval-disapproval and general social 
rejection as do the men, the expression of 
their attitudes in specific contexts may be 
less harsh. 


Regarding education: 


These results show that the big boost in 
tolerance toward COs comes with secondary 
education. The big boost in agreement (ap- 
proval) with CO principles comes only 
with college education. 

Certainly such findings, especially the 
latter, are plausible. Firstly, acceptance of 
the CO position, for those not brought up 
in some CO sect, is a highly sophisticated 
action, and would understandably neces- 
sitate in general a college educational back- 
ground—hence the largest amount of agree- 
ment or approval among subjects of that 
educational status. 

Secondly, the college educational level 
has had the experience in the last decade or 
more with a widespread pacifist movement 
in collegiate circles, exemplified by Veterans 
of Future Wars and the like. At the sec- 
ondary education level, there has been 
neither this contact with pacifist ideology 
nor a really sufficient breadth of education 
to markedly produce any agreement with a 
generally-disapproved minority point of 
view. 


Conclusions 


The finding of the present paper most 
charged with implications is that what 
“everybody believes” to be the intensity of 
public antagonism toward COs is far in ex- 
cess of actual facts. 

No sub-group of the public examined in 
this study was free from this inflated stereo- 
type. Men and women, young and old, 
rich and poor, manifested it alike. And 
education was not proof against it, since the 
same exaggerated conception of public opin- 
ion was found at every educational level— 
even among the college educated members 
of the general population. 

_ Such a discovery makes it very clear that 
in justice to COs their treatment should 
not be influenced by what any person or 
group, however educated, believes public 
cpinion toward COs to be. To the extent 
that CO policies are based upon what the 
public will accept, this public opinion must 
be ascertained through concrete studies, like 
the present one. 

__ Empirical facts alone must be the guide, 
if accuracy is desired, since intuitions are 
revealed to be so systematically out of 
touch with contemporary reality. Since the 
War Department has the responsibility for 
formulating policies of treatment for COs, 
obviously these considerations apply most 
trenchantly in that quarter. 


The writer has argued that the Social 
Rejection Thermometer (SRT) used in the 
present investigation is principally a meas- 
ure of personal acceptance of COs as in- 
dividuals—in a word, tolerance. The Ap- 
proval-Disapproval Thermometer (ADT) 
employed in the former study is principall 
a@ measure of amount of agreement wi 
the CO point of view. 

On the basis of this reasoning, a second 
major result of the present study comes to 
light, namely, that the amount of educa- 
tion necessary to effect the greatest incre- 
ment to tolerance of COs among the mem- 
bers of the public is quite different from 
the amount necessary to effect the major 
increment in agreement. 


Tolerance and Agreement 


In tolerance, the major gain with edu- 
cation, as recorded by the SRT, comes with 
secondary school training. The additional 
increase with college training is only half 
as appreciable. 

In agreement, as the ADT shows, the 
major gain comes only among the group 
who have had college education in whole 
or in part. The gain in agreement, from 
grammar school to high school educated, 
is little more than negligible. 

These results are theoretically significant 
in demonstrating that with progressive in- 
crease in level of education there is a con- 
siderable increase in tolerance toward the 
members of a socially-disapproved minor- 
ity group before there is any appreciable 
increase in approval of the point of view. 

Respondents with some or completed 
secondary education compared with those 
of grammar education or less appear to be- 
come substantially more tolerant of COs 
as evidenced by less rejection on the SRT 
but, as indicated by the ADT. not appre- 
ciably more approving. 

This result suggests a provisional gen- 
eralization which might profitably orient 
further inquiries, namely that less educa- 
tion is needed to minimize prejudice 
toward individuals espousing a socially dis- 
approved point of view than toward the 
point of view which they profess. 

At the primary level of education, both 
tolerance and agreement with a socially dis- 
avproved minority point of view is min- 
imal. With secondary education, tolerance 
increases considerably, agreement little. 
With college education, the further increase 
in agreement is considerable, in tolerance 
comparatively little. 


Education Significant 


A third significant outcome of the present 
study is related to the second, but deserves 
emphasis on its own account. This is the 
fact revealed by this and the prior study 
that both tolerance and approval of COs 
is greatest among those members of the 
public best equipped to evaluate the CO 
position—the college educated. 

That the college trained subjects mani- 
fest the most tolerance of COs gives no de- 
terminate implication as to the worthiness 
of the CO position. The greater tolerance 
might be just another instance of the well 
known liberalism of the highly educated. 

But the fact that the college trained sub- 
jects manifest the most approval of COs 
does carry a determinate implication. It 
would seem to imply that the CO position 
merits the most serious consideration, for 
a thoroughly unworthy point of view is un- 
likely to secure its more favorable public 
opinion from the most enlightened ele- 
ments of the public. 


The fourth finding of this study deserv- 
ing of note in these concluding remarks is 
that the absolute amount of social rejection 
expressed by the public sample can hardly 
be considered other than remarkably little, 
even aside from exaggerated expectations 
induced by the prevailing stereotype. 

Over one-third of the respondents would 
not discriminate against COs to any degree. 
And inclusion with these of the proportion 
who would accept COs as friends gives well 
over a majority of the public. 

If Democrats were to judge Republicans 
on the SRT, one could not expect an 
amount of discrimination much less. 

The conclusion seems to be evident that 
the majority of the public sampled in this 
survey, whatever their attitude toward CO 
principles, are not merely tolerant of COs 
but are indeed friendly toward them. 

Aczeptance of COs as closely as speaking 
acquaintances would be tolérance, but ac- 
ceptance of them as closely as friends, and, 
for over one-third of the public, as closely 
as relatives by marriage, certainly appears 
to go beyond mere toleration of COs to lit- 
eral friendship. 

So, though the prior study revealed that 
the amount of public disapproval of CO 
principles is considerable, the present study 
reveals that the amount of public antag- 
onism toward COs as individuals is rela- 
tively small. 


Is Survey Representative? 


The results of the present inquiry can 
be taken as representative of the middle 
Atlantic section of the country. Can they 
be considered representative of national 
opinion? 

If sectional differences could be assumed 
to be negligible the findings could be ex- 
trapolated forthwith. However, such an 
assumption would be very implausible. 

Perhaps a good inference as to the aver- 
age national tolerance can be made in spite 
of probable sectional differences. In the 
approval-disapproval study, it was found 
that the average national opinion was 
somewhat more disapproving of COs than 
the average attitude of the middle Atlantic 
region by an amount of about 8 percent 
of the range of the approval-disapproval 
scale (15 degrees in 200). 

This fact may give some basis for in- 
ferring the national amount of social re- 
jection, since, though social rejection is not 
the same as approval-disapproval, the two 
variables are probably correlated. 

If the average national social rejection 
were to represent an increase of, to be safe, 
not just 8 percent of the range of the SRT, 
but twice that value, the average public 
reaction to COs would still be to accept 
them as closely as speaking acquaintances— 
certainly far short of any real antagonism. 

It is very probable, the findings of this 
paper suggest, that any active antagonism 
that may have been manifested toward COs 
in this war has stemmed not from any gen- 
eral body of public, but from special groups 
like the American Legion. 

Since they are so vocal, and since there 
has existed no data by reference to which 
their claims could be evaluated, these 
groups have succeeded in parading their 
minority views as general public opinion. 

That their success has not been little is 
suggested by the inflated stereotype most 
people possess as to public antagonism 
toward COs. 

Studies like the present one, whatever 
other advantages they may have, will at 
least have the negative value of preventing 
misrepresentations of public opinion, inno- 
cent or otherwise. 
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Public Opinion— (from page 2) 

all, the Midwest with minus 61.2 degrees. 
In 1940 the Midwest tested the most favor- 
ably disposed toward COs, and represents, 
therefore, the greatest shift in opinion. 

The 1940 poll was conducted by George 
Gallup who asked, in relation to the sem- 
inary students who each received a year’s 
sentence for refusing to register, whether 
the public felt this was too severe, too 
lenient, or about right. 

Results: 24.1 percent said too severe, 
50.0 percent said about right, 17.6 percent 
said not severe enough, 8.6 percent had no 
opinion. 





Manpower— (from page 1) 

At the same time Selective Service was 
raising its standards for deferment in both 
industry and agriculture on instruction 
from War Mobilization Director James F. 
Byrnes. There is an estimated 364,000 men 
between 18 and 26 on farms, it was an- 
nounced, many of whom will be needed to 
fill increased draft quotas. 

“Essential” farmers are protected to some 
degree by the Tydings amendment to the 
Selective Service Act, but the definition of 
“essential” is now being tightened consid- 
erably. 

This move has particular significance to 
COs, the NSBRO believed, because of the 
largely agricultural background of many 
Brethren and Mennonite communities. 

An example of what may later occur in 
other states is now being furnished by Ohio 
which has already raised its farm defer- 
ment standards, particularly in respect to 
COs. 

As a result, out of the last assignment 
of 117 men to CPS, 53 were from Ohio, 47 
of whom were Mennonite farmers. Of the 
total assignment, 90 were Mennonites. 


Peacetime Conscription 

Another of the President’s specific pro- 
posals, peacetime military conscription, ap- 
peared headed for a knockdown, dragout 
fight in the new Congress and may be the 
most controversial issue of the session. 

Proponents of the measure were openly 
anxious to force an early vote on the bills, 
believing that every delay decreases their 
chances. Meanwhile an increasing number 
of church and educational groups, labor or- 
ganizations and Congressmen themselves 
were counselling against haste in dealing 
with such a far-reaching postwar policy. 

Congressman Andrew J. May (Ky.) has 
already introduced into the House H. R. 
515 calling for peacetime military conscrip- 
tion, and a companion measure is expected 
to be introduced shortly in the Senate. The 









May bill does not mention conscientious 
objectors and provides a maximum penalty 
of one year’s imprisonment, $1,000 fine or 
both for anyone refusing to comply with 
its provisions. 


Peacetime Draft—(from page 1) 


sional “grace” rather than the CO’s consti- 
tutional right. This view is widespread, 
he said, and is accepted by many COs 
themselves. 

Lately, he pointed out however, the Su- 
preme Court has shown a tendency to ex- 
tend the constitutional guarantees of re- 
ligious liberty to the point where it would 
include COs. 

This guarantee is subject to “reasonable 
legislative regulation in protection of the 
rights of others and of the government,” 
and it is under this provision, he assumed, 
that courts have held during this war that 
COs must report to CPS 

“There is some evidence,” he wrote, “that 
a suggestion was made to include a con- 
science clause in the Constitution. This 
was not adopted, apparently, as part of the 
well-known decision to omit a bill of rights 
on the ground that it would be dangerous 
to attempt to define rights lest some be 
omitted and that there was no need to “re- 
serve” rights from a government that had 
only delegated powers. 

The article has been reprinted in pam- 
phlet form and is available for 25 cents from 
the Pacifist Research Bureau, 1201 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia 7, Pa., of which Harrop 
Freeman is director. 


Discharges 


The following men have been discharged 
or authorized for discharge: 
For Military Service 
peer, Pa., Hospital: 


° Belton, Mont. : 
Powell, 


Eldon E. Brenneman,- 
Severino F. Laroya, IAO, Wilbur 


Come N. H., Hospital: Frederick A. Kreitzer, 

AO. 

Denison, Ia.: Courtnay D. Anselm, IA. 

Glendora, =. Robert C. Stewart, IA. 

Hill City, 8 Charles A. Klaffke, IA, 

Norristown, p "Hospital : Lee Jantz, IA. 

Skillman, N. J., Training School: Walter H. 
Arnold, Jr., LAO. 

Winnebago, Wis., Hospital: Willis W. Yoder, IAO. 


For Physical Disability 
Cascade Locks, Ore.: 
Gatlinburg, Tenn. : 
Hagerstown, Md.: John 8, Renno. 

Hill City, 8. D.: Milo P. Miller. 

Luray, Va.: James M. Kaltenbaugh. 

Mt. Weather, Va.: Norman F. Kriebel. 

North Fork, Cal.: John R. Malone. 

Trenton, N. D.: Edward A. Czeladko. 

Welfare Island, N. Y. (CPS guinea pig): F. 
Porter Sargent. 

Walked Out 
Belden, Cal: Thomas Shively. 

Terry, Mont.: Elmer Hovland. 


Ormond Hamilton. 
Kenneth Bache. 











In Prison 


There were about 5,000 Selective Service 
violators of all types in Federal Prisons at 
the turn of the year, roughly one quarter 
of the Federal Prison population. 

According to a recent NSBRO survey, 
the largest single group in this total was 
made up of Jehovah’s Witnesses, who num- 
ber about 2,800. Non-JW conscientious ob- 
jectors totalled about 700, and other vio- 
lators about 1,600. 

Prison Bureau figures, just released, give 
statistics up to June 30, 1944, the end of 
its fiscal year. These show 2,530 Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, 694 non-JW COs, and 1,455 other 
violators, a total of 4,679. Entire popula- 
tion of the Federal Prison at that time 
was 18,392. 





age | the year preceding June 30, 1944, 
1,735 Jehovah’s Witnesses were committed, 
251 COs and 1,599 others, a total of 3,585. 
Only 272 of these received sentences of 
less than a year and a day. Selective Serv- 
ice violators as a group comprised 25.7 
percent of the total Federal Prison com- 
mitments of 13,938 during the year. 


Recent Commitments 


Only 11 men, designated as Jehovah's 
Witnesses and conscientious objectors by 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons, were sent 
to prison between Dec. 22 and Jan. 5 for 
violations of the Selective Service Act. Of 
the total, nine were Jehovah’s Witnesses. 


Statistics 


There were 7,875 men in CPS as of Jan. 
1, 1945, a gain of 75 over the preceding 
month. There were, in addition, 158 men 
in the process of being assigned. Increased 
assignments to CPS were being expected by 
the NSBRO in step with the generally 
higher draft board quotas. 

The breakdown by administrative agency 
follows: 


Base Special 

Camps Projects Total 

Mennonite 2,133 1417 3,550 
Brethren 906 1,054 1,960 
Friends 943 718 = 1,661 
Sr nagaga 366 41 407 
Cath 107 107 
Reena. * Detached Serv. 81 81 
Methodists 68 68 
Baptists 22 22 
Sieedianesns Detached 13 13 
Disciples of Christ, 5 5 
Evangelical and Reformed 1 1 
Total 4,348 3,527 7,875 


Accidents 


Harold W. Guengerich, assignee at the 
Colorado Psychopathic Hospital, Denver, 
was back with the unit last month after a 
motorcycle accident Sept. 4 in which his 
skull was fractured and he suffered almost 
total loss of vision of his left eye. 

Another assignee, Samuel 8. Groff, Mich- 
igan dairy farmer, was recuperating from an 
auto accident Aug. 5. Groff suffered mul- 
tiple fractures of the right foot, burns and 


head gashes. A passenger in the other car 
was killed. 
Demobilization 


A further description of plans for the 
eventual demobilization of its assignees 
was offered last week in a recent report of 
the Mennonite Central Committee. 

The first task, according to J. Winfield 
Fretz, Secretary of the Section for Men- 
nonite Aid, is to plan for the rehabilitation 
of those MCC assignees not otherwise pro- 
vided for. 

“We estimate that approximately 25 per- 
cent of the CPS men need counsel on what 
they should do as a life work. Another 25 
percent are relatively certain what they 
want to do but need financial assistance in 
order to help them get started. 

“Such individuals need to be directed to 
jobs, or need to be given financial assistance 
to enable them to get started on the work 
they’ feel committed to do. 

“A part of the rehabilitation program 
will require education of the local con- 
gregations as to their share of the job. 
There will need to be a method of notify- 
ing CPS men of the number and kind of 
jobs available, where these jobs are, and 
whether they are desirable. To perform this 
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task it will be necessary for representatives 
of the Aid Section to visit Mennonite em- 
ployers in Mennonite communities as well 
as men in CPS who need counsel and 
guidance. ; 

“A second task that lies ahead is the 
working out of a program of supervision 
for the assistance given CPS men as a part 
of rehabilitation. This will be necessary if 
assistance is to be really helpful. 

“Financial loans will extend over a long 
period of years and unless supervision 1s 
given, many of those assisted will not make 
wise use of their assistance. It is likely 
that the setting up of competent commit- 
tees in local Mennonite communities will 
be desirable and necessary as a part of the 
supervision program.” 

During the past year, the report said, the 
Section made a comprehensive study of all 
MCC assignees’ postwar needs. This is 
being used as the basis for further plans. 


Special Projects 


Lyons, N. J., Hospital assignees are pro- 
testing the establishment of a CPS-Public 
Health unit in Mississippi on the grounds 
that it is not being set up on an inter- 
racial basis. 

Branding the unit as “jimcrow,” 71 mem- 
bers of the unit added their names to a 
petition to the NSBRO to abandon the 
project. ( : 

“We strongly protest your action in 
agreeing to this new Mississippi camp, con- 
sidering it a denial of such basic Christian 
principles as the Fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man,” they declared. 

“We urge that you act immediately to 
cancel this project and that you seek in 
the future to represent us more accurately 
in our repudiation of jimcrowism and other 
race discrimination.” 

The NSBRO planned to bring up the 
petition at the next meeting of its Board 
of Directors. 

The Mississippi project, under the spon- 
sorship of the Mennonite Central Commit- 
tee, would try to eliminate the health men- 
aces in Harrison County, Miss., benefiting 
Negroes as well as whites. 

Meanwhile Claude Shotts of the NSBRO 
Special Projects Section replied to the 
Lyons assignees by stating that he was 
present when the MCC representative dis- 
cussed the race question with Mississippi 
officials. 

“As I understood the conversation,” he 
said, “it was to the effect that the MCC 
would in no way modify its Christian prin- 
ciples in the administration of a CPS camp 
in Mississippi—these principles being that 
the Mennonite Church and its members do 
not recognize distinctions based on race 
and that their Christian faith requires of 
them that they live daily in the light of 
the ideal of racial brotherhood. 

“On the other hand, the MCC recognizes 
that it cannot flaunt or change overnight 
the customs that have grown up in Missis- 
sippi over a great many years. For this 
reason it is not proposing to start a cru- 
sade on the race question but will let the 
life and example of its members assigned 
to the project speak for themselves on the 
question of race.” 


Middletown 


The American Friends Service Commit- 
tee is no longer participating directly in 
the administration of the CPS hospital unit 
at Middletown, Conn. 


According to the AFSC’s “Information”: 
“Under present arrangements, the superin- 
tendent, as director of a hospital unit, ap- 
points the assistant director from his paid 
staff. The AFSC will act as a forwarding 
office for reports and documents to the unit 
and Selective Service through NSBRO and 
will continue to handle CPS matters out- 
side the hospital and/or involving CPS as 
a whole. 

“This new administrative arrangement, 
which is the culmination of a development 
dating back to the opening of the unit when 
certain members expressed a desire to be 
free of religious agency relationships, began 
to take definite form following a recent 
poll in which a slight majority of the unit 
expressed a preference for the withdrawal 
of the AFSC from administering the unit. 

Meeting with the unit, Paul Furnas was 
quoted as saying “the AFSC did not wish 
to carry administrative responsibility for 
those not desiring it and that, contrary to 
the belief of certain members of the Mid- 
dletown unit, the AFSC considers that it is 
helping to administer an exception to mili- 
tary conscription, and that it looks upon 
itself as the partner of CPS men working 
with them in developing and carrying out 
a program as a witness against war.” 


From England 


William Douglas-Home, ex-captain in the 
British army who refused to order his men 
to attack at Le Havre in protest against 
the policy of unconditional surrender, has 
decided not to register as a conscientious 
objector, the Central Board for COs, Lon- 
don, reported last’ week. 

His refusal and his subsequent one-year 
court martial sentence achieved wide pub- 
licity both here and in England. He had 
become entitled to register as a CO but re 
plied to the Central Board that “in all the 
circumstances he had decided against it.” 
Thus he voluntarily gave up his right to 
appear before a tribunal and the possibility 
of an early release from prison. 

The CBCO also reported the story of H. 
Lloyd Naylor, a young architectural stu- 
dent who entered the British army but 
later decided he could not accept military 
orders. He was court martialled and kept 
in detention barracks until after the inva- 
sion when he was forcibly placed on a 
landing craft by two military policemen 
and taken to France. 

Once there, he continued his requests for 
a CO status and refused to wear a uni- 
form. After a month of strict and some- 
times rough treatment he was returned to 
England where he is now awaiting another 
court martial. 


From the Papers 


From an 


D. C., Post: 


The Selective Service System has won a 
smashing victory over a young man named 
Don Charles DeVault (a research chemist). 
He has just been sentenced to serve 3% 
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years in a Federal penitentiary—because 
his conscience forbade him either to enter 
the Army or to waste his abilities on the 
punitive type of leaf-raking civilian work to 
which Selective Service reluctantly assigned 
him. 

Dr. DeVault’s conscience is no doubt a 
peculiarly intractable and nonconformist 





one. Yet it is hard for us to understand 
how the war effort will be advanced by 
punishing him for his singular scruples or 
by denying him an opportunity to con- 
tribute his talents to the general welfare... . 

(Selective Service) might as reasonably 
punish and waste the skills of those unfit 
for military service by reason of physical or 
psychological defects. In a period of man- 
power scarcity, this deliberate wasting of 
manpower is a wholly nonsensical paradox, 
If we must penalize men for their consci- 
entious scruples, let us at least make effec- 
tive use of their skills. 


From the Milwaukee, Wis., Journal: 


A divorce was granted Tuesday to the 
wife of a man who is stationed in a con- 
scientious objector’s camp after she testi- 
fied that he beat her and treated her 
cruelly. She was permitted by Circuit 
Judge Roland J. Steinle to resume her 
maiden name. 

Judge Steinle denied requests from (the 
assignee) and an assistant director of the 
camp asking that the divorce proceedings 
be postponed until six months after the 
war, a right which members of the armed 
services are given in the soldiers and sailors 
relief act. 

Judge Steinle held that (the assignee) 
was not in military service but has the 
same status, in effect, as a civilian who is 
held in prison or in an institution. 

The judge said it was, to his knowledge, 
the first instance in which a Milwaukee cir- 
cuit court has found it necessary to rule on 
the status of a conscientious objector under 
the soldiers and sailors relief act. 


From the New York Times: 


Union, N. J., Jan. 4—Vincent DePaul 
Slavin, chairman of Union County Draft 
Board 2, who last year published the names 
of young single men granted draft defer- 
ment as essential to industry, today asked 
War Mobilization Director James F., 
Byrnes to replace drafted farm laborers 
with conscientious objectors. 

In a telegram to Mr. Byrnes, he said: 

“With the nation facing a reduction in 
milk production and farm acreage because 
of an order to induct farmers between the 
ages of 18 and 26 why not close all con- 
scientious objector camps and transfer the 
vacationers as farm replacements? 

“Such a step might interfere with direc- 
tional sign painting, library pursuits, photo- 
graphic hobbies, siestas and evening fire- 
side chats, but farm and daily work must 
be done if even conscientious objectors are 
to eat. 

“Perhaps the decision of desiring the 
services of such patriots should be left ta 
the farmer.” 








